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Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Fenians Posed Invasion Threat in 1866.” Our Living History: The 
Napanee Beaver (April 25", 1979). 


Canada is plagued by the illusion of a land in perpetual peace. The War of 1812 has been 
softened by time to the point of a colourful drama of prodigal gallantry, so distant and mythical 
that it becomes impossible to think of it as an actual threat to the peaceful country side of Lennox 
and Addington. Yet, Lennox and Addington stood at the precipice of invasion and occupation 
from the US in such frequent memory that knowledge of it comes from day-to-day accounts of 
the emergency. In 1866, Canadians were preoccupied with the threat of the Fenian’s invasion. 
The Fenians were Irish patriots whose sympathizers had no official standing in the political 
structure of the American Union. But, their anti-British activities gained them a great amount of 
tolerance from the US. 


In the confusion following the aftermath of the US civil War, the Fenian cause attracted 
discharged soldiers and malcontents desiring adventure. They were emboldened by American 
tolerance and the seemingly scattered settlements of the Canadian border. This climate was 
where the battles began. In early June, 1866, 1,300 Fenians crossed at Niagara and advanced 
into Frenchman’s Creek. The Canadian Militia moved first to Port Colborne, then to Ridgeway, 
promptly engaging the invasion force. The action was brief, but saw dead and wounded on both 
sides, leaving an indecisive aftermath. Simultaneously, there were looming movements at Fort 
Erie, Buffalo, Cornwall, and Prescott. 


The “Napanee Standard” wrote about these movements, stating that Captain Sweatman’s Cavalry 
were amassed in Bath before marching to Kingston. Napanee residents were part of this unit, 
such as B.C. Davy (Mayor of Napanee); M.P. Roblin; C.B. Perry; Edwin Green; and Dr. Bristol. 
After the invasion took place, the residents of Napanee held a public meeting of citizens to 
devise means of protection against incursion (this was apparently the most attended public 
meeting hall to date). In the absence of the mayor, Reeve J.T. Grange ran the meeting. 
Movements were drawn by John Stevenson, Bishop Richardson of the Methodist Church (who 
received cheers and applause, being a veteran of the War of 1812 who had lost an arm in 
service), and T.W. Casey (who moved a resolution regarding the enrollment of a Home Guard). 
Many enrolled themselves as Home Guard amidst rumors of threatened attacks at Prescott, St. 
John’s (Quebec), and Kingston. 


The Summer of 1866 would see the collapse of Fenianism, as a growing Canadian Militia were 
accompanied by stronger measures by the American government against their renegade 
countrymen. The “Napanee Standard” recorded that there were no garrisons or soldiers 
positioned in the town as a precaution, but had created a Home Guard, as there had been no call 
for servicemen from Napanee during this conflict. This lack of service led to a damaged 
reputation in Canada (with Napanee being seen as unwilling to join in combat). However, after 
writing this article, the Napanee Garrison Artillery, under Captain Edmund Hooper, manned a 
gun-boat patrolling the St. Lawrence River. No Fenians were apprehended on their cruises, and 
this service was a step in restoring the town’s reputation. 


Column 
Fisher, John. The Forgotten War. The Napanee Beaver (April 25", 1979). 


In the War of 1812, Americans tried desperately to subjugate Ontario, setting their sights on 
Montreal and the St. Lawrence as well. The US launched a two-pronged attack, but 
underestimated the French-Canadian patriotism they faced. They forgot the deep Francophone 
roots present in Quebec and North America. US Major General Wade Hampton was only 35 
miles from Montreal in Chateauguay Valley, faced with a small French Canadian unit (Les 
Voltigeurs under the command of Charles Michel de Salaberry, and the French Canadian Select 
Embodied Militia). The Quebecois set up barricades in the Chateauguay Valley in preparation 
for the American incursion. The Americans tried to encircle Salaberry with superior numbers, 
but they attempted this at night and lost contact with their main force. The French Canadians 
used distraction by shouting, blowing bugles, and making loud noises by any means, leading to 
the Americans thinking they were dealing with a much larger force. De Salaberry began to open 
fire and the Americans withdrew. Montreal and the St. Lawrence were thus kept in Canadian 
Hands. 
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Alkenbrack, Wesley M. McNeil vs Macpherson in the Battle for the Town of Napanee. A 
Narrative History. Accessed through the Lennox and Addington Archives (August 30", 2023). 


In the 1830’s, the formative years of Napanee township, a rivalry developed between two men 
considered “leading citizens” in the community. Allan Macpherson was a mill owner, merchant 
and the town’s first postmaster, establishing strong commercial bases on the Northern side of the 
Napanee River (a determining factor in how the town would develop). His contemporary, 
Archibald McNeil, had secured considerable land on the south side of the river (in the area of 
Clarkville). McNeil established a brewery and a hotel, encouraging store-keepers and 
professional offices to locate there. McNeil was aggressive and determined, however, Napanee 
increased in importance as the northern side began to assert itself. The Centre Street bridge was 
pivotal and decisive in Macpherson’s favour, as it funneled the customers from the south side in 
the direction of the northern businesses. By the 1890’s, Clarkville had withered, and as if in 
stubborn vindication, the only building that survived was McNeil’s own residence (derelict but 
standing until the 1920’s). 


